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Symbolic Dimensions in Horace’s Poetry 

To speak of symbolism in Horace’s poetry is 
not to limit his poetry to that aspect or to be- 
little the simple, contemplative beauty of his 
lyric. But the symbolic movement and our ex- 
panded psychological knowledge have all opened 
new windows into the poetry of the past as well 
as that of the present. They make it interesting 
and worthwhile to re-examine classical poetry 
in view of the new light which they shed upon 
it. It is now generally accepted that man does 
think and compose, even subconsciously, in 
terms of symbol. This is especially true when 
one has a complex view of reality, and on the 
surface cannot easily reconcile its different 
facets. Let us begin, therefore, by taking a very 
brief look at the complexity of the view of life 
which we find in Horace’s Carmina. 

It is not impossible to represent a main theme 
of Horace’s poetry as a constant polarity be- 
tween the attitude expressed in the carpe diem 
and the cold philosophy of duty found in the 
third book. Horace recognizes the joys of life; 
yet, as his reader knows so well, when life is at 
a peak, the step of death is always heard. The 
ambiguities of the ode to Vergil (1.3), for in- 
stance, have always puzzled those looking for an 
over-simple surface statement of theme. In this 
ode Horace clearly sees the danger of one who 
steers for the deep. He goes so far as to call it 
sin. Yet one cannot read the poem without see- 
ing that the poet also recognizes the “greatness” 
of the attempt: 


Illi robur et aes triplex 
circa pectus erat 
Or’: 


Nil mortalibus ardui est. 


Horace’s resolution of the poles seems to vary. 
At one time it is peace: 


Otium divos rogat in patenti 
prensus Aegaeo.... 


Otium bello furiosa Thrace 
otium Medi pharetra decori (2.16.1-2, 5-6). 
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On the other hand, one cannot run away from 
life or duty: 


Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori 
mors et fugacem persequitur virum 
nec parcit imbellis inventae 
poplitibus timidove tergo (3.2.13-16). 


And always there is the irony of all life: 


Quid brevi iaculamur aevo 
multa? (2.16.17-18). 


Horace’s Complex Attitude 


The purpose of this brief exposition of theme 
is to demonstrate that Horace’s attitude toward 
life is not simple. If Horace has a message, I see 
it not as a philosophic or didactic statement of 
either pole, but rather as the complex, poetic 
expression of a man who recognizes the exigen- 
cies of both. Where there is this complexity, 
even in the ancients, there is room for symbol- 
ism and depth imagery. 

The statement of the fourth ode of the first 
book, for instance, seems on the surface a sim- 
ple invitation to enjoy the returning spring. 
The urgency of the invitation is stressed by the 
usual warning that the coming of death may not 
grant another such spring. Yet there are im- 
portant undertones. 

Ac neque iam stabulis gaudet aut arator igni (1.4.3). 
Here Horace implies that these pleasures( he 
dwells on them in other poems) must die in 


| 
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order that the enjoyments of spring may come. 
Spring itself is the time for life, but it is also 
the time for sacrifice and immolation: 


Nunc et in umbrosis Fauno decet immolare lucis 
seu poscat agna sive malit haedo (2.4.11-12). 


This idea is further supported by the light and 
dark imagery. Venus leads the dance, immi- 
nente Luna, but this coming of life has its 
darker side and the sacrifice to Pan takes place, 
in umbrosis .. . lucis. At the same time that 
Venus, symbolic of life and its renewal, returns, 
the ugly Vulcan is also preparing the god’s 
thunder which will visit the earth. We see, 
then, not a simple statement of life and death 
as things completely apart and opposed, but 
almost Orphic overtones of the close union of 
life and death in all things. These themes of 
life, of human limitation, of death the ultimate 
limitation, yet with a possibility of life con- 
tained in it, are all important Horatian themes. 
We shall see them recurring again, just as we 
saw them hinted at in our opening discussion of 
theme. 

The use of certain symbols in classical poetry 
has, of course, always been known and accepted. 
The gods seem at times to represent the powers 
over which they had dominion. Cypresses have 
always been signs of death; myrtle, ivy, the 
poet’s crown, his shaded grove, have been ac- 
cepted signs. These, to mention but a few, form 
a bridge for a further study of symbols. 


Nature Imagery in Horace 


The most obvious symbolism in the lyrics is 
Horace’s use of nature imagery. We can note a 
few instances. In 2.9, Page remarks on the ap- 
propriateness of the nature imagery: “Notice 
how throughout these two stanzas <the first 
two> Horace has selected illustrations from na- 
ture which admirably fall in with the idea of 
grief, ‘rain,’ ‘disorder,’ ‘storms,’ ‘lifelessness,’ 
‘winds,’ ‘groans,’ ‘desolation.’ ”* 

The ocean with all its implications has always 
been a symbol of the mysterious and uncontroll- 
able in man’s life. It is interesting to note how 
often Horace gives a new dimension to his poem 
by placing its setting on or about the sea. 

Wilkinson has pointed out how, in the ninth 
ode of the first book, Horace uses nature as a 
symbol of the life of man.? 


Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte, nec iam ee onus 
silvae laborantes, geluqu 
flumina constiterint uta? (1.9.1-4) 


For Wilkinson, the snow-capped mountain be- 
comes a symbol of old age when man is white- 
haired, bent down, and the life within him is 
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frozen. Through this symbolism Horace unites 
the two apparently divergent parts of the poem 
when he says later: 

Donec virenti canities abest 


morosa (1.9.17-18). ' 


Symbolism in a Broader Sense 

To this point, the symbolic imagery we 
have seen has been within the poem. Now let 
us look at an instance where a natural experi- 
ence is seen to have a dimension beyond the fact 
itself. In this case, the experience becomes a _ 
sign leading the person on, and he is approach- 
ing symbolism in its broader sense. Consider, 
for example, 2.13. The event recorded as the in- 
spiration for the lyric is Horace’s close escape 
from death caused by a falling tree. At first he 
treats the incident lightly, as he has often been — 
seen to treat life. He pronounces a tongue in | 
cheek curse upon the man who planted the tree. 
But soon the merriment gives way to thoughts 
of the unexpectedness of death. This leads him 
on to consider his own demise: 


Quam paene furvae regna Proserpinae ) 


et iudicantem vidimus Aeacum (2.13.21-22). 

I interpret what follows as Horace’s personal 
solution, the life in death which continues be- 
yond the grave. It is a symbolic statement of | 
life maintained in art. The shades throng about 
Sappho and Alcaeus. Even for the dead, life 
remains in the poet’s tale “of battles and of 
banished tyrants.” The poet’s song brings that 
which we saw as Horace’s solution in a simpler 
way, peace. The poet’s art goes with him and | 
brings peace to the suffering dead (to the living, | 


too, death is suffering) and even to the monster 


powers of the underworld. 


Horace states this more plainly in the epi- 


logue which he wrote for his poetry: 


Non omnis moriar multaque pars mei 
vitabit Libitinam (3.30.6-7). 


For Horace there seems to be also a psycho- 
logical connection between his calling as poet, 
Venusia and his Sabine farm, and the problem 
which death presents. In the sixth ode of the 
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second book, for instance, Horace uses these two 
spots to symbolize the ideal human condition, 
limited and yet peaceful. Within the poem, 
spring and winter stand for those periods of a 
man’s life: 
Ver ubi longum tepidasque praebet 
Iuppiter brumas (2.6.17-18) 


In fact, the meaning of the poem as symbol may 
be extended to a final transcendent resolution: 


Ille te mecum locus et beatae 

postulant arces; ibi tu calentem 

debita sparges lacrima favillam 
vatis amici (2.6.21-24) .% 


Possible Extensions 


Is it possible that Horace’s poems have a 
deeper symbolism than we have previously de- 
tected? I should like to consider the ode to the 
spring of Bandusia. Is this just a rustic scene? 
As we know, according to authorities dating 
from the twelfth century, this fountain was six 
miles from Venusia, the birthplace of Horace; 
according to others, it was near Horace’s Sabine 
farm. In either case, there is a connection be- 
tween the fountain and Horace’s land. Note the 
following: 


Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium 
me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 
saxis, unde loquaces 
lymphae destiliunt tuae (3.13.13-16). 


The waters (lymphae) speak (loquaces); and 
they will continue to speak, and will be famous 
through Horace’s poetry. Is it possible then 
that the beautiful fountain is Horace’s fountain 
of poetry? Is it his Pierian Spring, the fountain 
of his Muses? 


O fons Bandusiae, splendidior vitro 
dulci digne mero non sine floribus 
cras donaberis haedo 
cui frons turgida cornibus 
primis et venerem et proelia destinat (3.13.1-5). 


Horace watches the usual rite of sacrifice. 
He catches the poignancy of the fact that a 
young life must be spent. Yet the sacrifice of 
this life is somehow justified and good. The rite 
itself becomes a symbol of the poet’s life and 
work. The beautiful fountain is his art, or ex- 
tended, the transcendent which makes one al- 
ways push beyond the bounds of the carpe diem. 
Flowers, wine, love, and battle, all those things 
which Horace celebrates in his poetry, are sug- 
gested as elements in the sacrifice. They are 
caught in art in a way that both implies and 
transcends death. 
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Frustra: nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
rubro sanguine rivos 
lascivi suboles gregis (3.13.6-8). 

Life as it is caught in the transcendent is re- 
moved from the flux of time, and death cannot 
reach it: 

Te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculae 

nescit tangere (3.13.9-10). 
Recall: 

Nom omnis moriar multaque pars mei 

vitabit Libitinam (3.30.6-7), 
quoted above. The next lines also recall the 
soothing and peace-bringing qualities of art 
which we saw noted in the sixth ode of the 
second book. Thus I feel that Horace is talking 
about his own poetic gifts, limited, yet enduring. 

Francis Gillen, S.J. 

Bellarmine College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 


NOTES 

1 T. E. Page, Horace: Odes (London 1952) 250. 2 
L. P. Wilkinson, Horace and His Lyric Poetry (Cam- 
bridge 1951) 129-131. 3 In this connection and with 
the same theme and implications suggesting more than 
a single temporal homecoming, compare Catullus 31. 
Only an explanation like this can account for the mys- 
tery of the final line in Catullus: Ridete, quidquid est 
domi cachinnorum. Notice also how Catullus uses the 
image of the sea to symbolize his journey through life. 
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Ancient Comic Triumphs in 
Their Own Day 


Of all the arts, drama best represents life, 
for it chooses human experience as a means of 
“transforming perception into feeling, that is, 
to create effects.”! If the dramatist produces 
an amusing effect, then of course comedy has 
announced itself. Comedy’s main concern 
throughout the ages has been character in ac- 
tion in a certain society. Hence the standard for 
comedy is always social. It would seem that 
from this point of view comedy is thus dated. 
How then could it have become the universal 
art form that it is? One answers this by point- 
ing out that from the pen of the comic dramatist 
emerges the truth of human experience and an 
attempt to harmonize man’s moral nature with 
the framework of society.? Thus it is that this 
literary type transcends the limits of the age 
itself and becomes universal in implication and 
appeal. 

This brings me to an article by Hans Holt- 
husen in the May 1960 issue of PMLA entitled, 
“A Concept of Human Destiny in Western Lit- 
erature.” Holthusen raises the question whether 
the greatest triumphs of comedy were not 
achieved only in the Christian phase in the de- 
velopment of the European mind and whether 
any were ever achieved in antiquity. If the 
former part of the statement is so, then it 
would seem that Christianity engendered the 
genre called comedy. Certainly the Christian 
dramatist is afforded greater insight into the 
truth of human nature, and hence his comic 
vision would be of greater scope. To substan- 
tiate his point, Holthusen makes reference to 
Don Quixote’s conversion to truth in the hour 
of his death. Certainly I would agree that this 
is great comedy, more specifically, great tragi- 
comedy. However, my point is that there is like- 
wise the conversion to truth in the hour of death 
<not of the physical person but of the folly he 
embodies> in the works of the ancient Greek 
and Roman dramatists. 


Comedy and the Practical Judgment 


It must be remembered that comedy deals 
with the judgments of the practical intellect— 
our common-sense faculty. The theoretical ques- 
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tion of what is right or wrong, what is truth, is 
the function of the speculative intellect. The 
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Christian playwright is equipped with this lat- | 


ter faculty in such a way as to enable him to 
produce dramas of greater depth and insight. 
For his works would be indicative of his ac- 
ceptance of the three Christian virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity, as well as the moral virtues. 
Comedy, however, does not emphasize these vir- 
tues. Indeed, our laughter is directed at the 
person who sets himself up against the accepted 


conventions of society through his follies. © 


Through the vitalizing principle of comic vision, 
the dramatist evinces his attitude toward so- 
ciety as he peers into human nature, ridiculing 
certain follies and in turn suggesting certain 


values that ought to rule men’s lives. Comic | 


vision is closely allied to our sense of humor— 
the all-important social virtue that illumines the 
comic spirit.2 This is the audience’s point of 
contact with the playwright. 

Since the social aberrations from the accepted 
social standards are the focal points of all 
comedy, in my opinion the classical dramatists 
likewise achieved great triumphs of comedy as 


they looked into the situation, exposed the follies | 


of human nature, and effected a conversion to 
truth for the comic protagonist. 

To substantiate my point of view I have 
analyzed classical drama in terms of an “at- 
tempted definition” of true comedy and in terms 
of Holthusen’s important point of the conver- 
sion to truth. 


Definition of True Comedy 

Now a definition of true comedy is difficult 
to formulate. Critics since the days of Plato 
have failed to agree on one single definition. 
But its requirements have been universally es- 
tablished. Ever present is the comic spirit that 
enlightens and entertains man, that forces him 
to learn through his own laughter.t Humor 
(whether it be hearty laughter, a smile, or a 
smirk), wit, a feeling of superiority, ridiculing 
follies and incongruities, these are the constitu- 
ents of comedy. Keeping these elements in mind, 
consider first of all Greek comedy; for it was 
the indomitable Greek spirit that heralded the 
simple lesson behind all comedy: enjoy life and 
your part in it.5 Celebrating the fullness of life, 
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the happiness of living, and a thankfulness for 
man’s reproductive powers epitomizes Greek 
comedy. The source of this great art form was 
a religious rite honoring Dionysus, the god of 
fertility. Thus the drama which originated in 
popular ritual blended licentiousness, imitation, 
satire, lyrical song and dance, and, above all, 
love of life and laughter. The supreme genius 
of Old Comedy was, of course, Aristophanes. 
Laughter was his sharpest weapon and, as he 
felt, man’s most neglected weapon. The spirit 
of his works differentiates it from any other 
type of comedy. It could be the product only of 
a thorough democracy, free from censorship of 
any sort, and receptive to any form of political 
bias. The subject matter was an important 
contemporary issue in Athenian public life, 
whether person or event. Old Comedy presup- 
posed an intellectual audience, familiar with the 
thought, politics, and literature of the day. The 
Nubes and Vespae would fall flat if the audience 
were not men of high political endowiment. 
Aristophanes wrote penetrating political and 
social satire. But this drama must be evaluated 
in terms of its place as true comedy. 

The above comments will suffice as the set- 
ting; let us review a performance of the Nuwbes, 
one of Aristophanes’ best comedies. The play 
abounds in wit and lyrical beauty. Most of the 
humor lies in his attack upon a public figure, 
here Socrates. The caricature, though greatly 
exaggerated, must have resembled the original 
in all the important essentials, or the audience 
would not accept it. For who was not familiar 
with Socrates of the market place? A typical 
absent-minded professor, or a crack-brained 
scientist, that is Aristophanes’ conception of 
Socrates in modern terminology. Notice that 
Socrates walks about shoeless or looking up into 
the clouds in deep contemplation. This was how 
he indeed appeared to the Athenians. The fact 
that he preaches from a basket suspended in the 
air goes back to his well known interest, the 
attention by physical philosophers to astronomy. 

Through the comic figure of Strepsiades, 
Aristophanes deftly satirizes the new type of 
sophistic education, an antithesis of the Greek 
spirit of aestheticism. The timelessness of his 
dramas, as in other dramas, depends on a re- 
capturing of the spirit of the age, which the 
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playwright depicts with great fecundity and 
richness of comic genius. Aristophanes did 
much to elevate comedy as a form of art from 
mere horseplay to a thoughtful criticsm of gov- 
ernment policies, using laughter and wit as his 
weapon. In his own words, “he taught the city 
what was best’’® by satirizing the follies of his 
day. When Strepsiades in the Nubes realizes 
the dangers of a sophistic training, he immedi- 
ately goes out to burn the school—the “Think- 
ery.” For wisdom is not gained through clever 
speaking. His hour of truth dawns as he is con- 
fronted by his son, a clever speaker, who cer- 
tantly knows how to avoid paying his debts as 
well as how not to incur debts. Yet this same - 
son shows little reverence for the gods or his 
parents. Strepsiades has been cured of his 
follies. A sophistic education is detrimental to 
the Greek spirit that searches for truth and 
wisdom. 

Aristophanes’ greatness lies in the fact that 
he can universalize the comic faults of real life 
in an extravagant setting.’ This was Old 
Comedy, this was true comedy, defined by Vol- 
taire as the speaking picture of the Foibles and 
Follies of a Nation.® 


Transition to Hellenistic Comedy 


The fantastic spirit of Old Comedy was soon 
quelled by the surrender of Athens to Spartan 
tyranny. Its final decline marks a social and 
political change whose effects did much to the 
form and content of drama. The fourth century 
brought the Alexandrian conquest and its re- 
sultant highly civilized but war-torn Athens. 
In this cosmopolitan society germinated a new 
seed of comic inspiration. The follies of city 
living were artistically sketched by Menander, 
the greatest writer of New Comedy and the 
father of modern comedy. Meredith in his 
Essay on Comedy states that Moliére and Me- 
nander stand alone as comic poets of feeling and 
ideas. The theme of his social drama was 
romantic love with complications. Plot reveals 
character, and character created plot in an 
atmosphere of contemporary social conditions. 
Menander’s amusing comic types are delineated 
with vigor and warmth. Consider Cnemon, the 
misanthropic old man in the recently discovered 
play Dyskolos. Menander’s portraiture of this 
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old grouch is the well spring of comic spirit. 
Cnemon is not merely an artistically created 
type, he is likewise a personality. The old cur- 
mudgeon is anti-social, niggardly, has an irasci- 
ble nature, and is feared by servants and neigh- 
bors alike. Yet he works diligently on his land, 
and when rescued from the well he becomes 
greatly concerned about his state of health. At 
the end of the drama, he feels kindly toward his 
daughter’s new husband and he goes to their 
wedding and becomes reconciled with his wife. 
Cnemon’s falling into the well is highly climac- 
tic, for it is only after being so close to death 
that he begins to live again. Life is short, and 
Cnemon now is acutely aware of his loneliness 
and his hardly tolerable personality. It is a 
changed Cnemon, a benevolent curmudgeon, 
that is carried by the servants to the wedding. 

All other stock characters are sympathetically 
portrayed as individuals. Here the laughter 
stimulated is the result of a feeling of superior- 
ity in viewing the comic vices of the characters. 
The humor then is that of the mind. Notice the 
similarities between Menander’s comic type and 
Moliére’s miser Harpagon: 

La Fleche: Of all mortals he is the most hard 
hearted and wicked. He has such an aversion 
for the word give that he never says “I give 
you, but I lend you a good day.” 

Pan: He loathes people, loathes people? . . . never 
in all his life has he said an agreeable word, not 
one. He’s never given anyone a “Good morn- 
ing,” except to Pan... and then he’s sorry 
he opened his mouth, I’m sure of that (Pro- 
logue) .11 

It is interesting to note that Moliére’s types are 
characteristic of the French mind—rationally 
and logically depicted. Harpagon is a miser to 
the final scene. The Greek mind could not con- 
ceive of such a type. With its keen sense of 
balance between mind and spirit—the mind that 
universalized and the spirit that individualizes 
—the “type” had to be personalities, individ- 
uals. Perhaps Shakespeare, a dramatist noted 
for his humanity in character portrayal, is 
nearest to the Greek idea of character delinea- 
tion. 

From this brief analysis of New Comedy, we 
can see that the progenitor of today’s comedy 
of manners may well be Menander. For cer- 
tainly the comic spirit and its concomitants 
are embodied in his works. That he was a comic 
dramatist of unsurpassed power is attested to 
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by Plutarch: “The style of Menander shows so 


uniform a polish, such a harmonious blend of © 
manner, that while it traverses a wide range of — 


emotion and character, adapting itself to all 
shades of personality, its unity is apparent, its 
individuality unimpaired . . . <its> diction so 
blent that it suits every character, every rank, 
every age’ 


Menander and His Influence 

The fame of Menander spread throughout the 
Mediterranean world. He gained reputation not 
only for his comic art but for his literary great- 
ness as well. Especially in Italy did the play- 
wrights use his works, seasoning them with a 
definite Roman flavor. Rome’s most popular 
imitator was Plautus. 
taste, he wrote comedies that were coarse, real- 
istic, and farcical at times. For the customary 
entertainment of the Roman populace was the 
short Atellan farce with its horseplay and 
broad, vulgar humor. But neverthelss the ob- 
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jects of universal laughter which are considered 
the elements of true comedy are all present in 
Plautine comedy in varying degrees. His carica- 
tures are steeped in comic spirit, lively, bold, 
and vigorously depicted. His stock characters, 
such as the old man, courtesan, parasite, 
lover, and especially the comic slave, provoke 
laughter through their clever dialogue that is 
both witty and lyrical. Verbal genius and phys- 
ical incidents created a rollicking humor that 
pleased an audience of limited refinement. 

The lively plot, usually a love theme, is the 
primary source of mirth as it highlights 
roguery, deception, beatings, and love making. 
Plautus likewise is a master of comic irony. To 
amuse a less intellectual audience, omniscience, 
which effected a feeling of superiority, was 
necessary. Now consider his comedy, Aulularia. 
This play was a direct source of inspiration to 
Moliére in his writing of L’Avare. One needs 
only to compare the dialogue and the protago- 
nist to recognize that Euclio is the precursor of 
Harpagon. The plot concerns the miser who has 
lost his wealth, the young lover who wishes to 
marry the old man’s daughter, and much comi- 
cal double talk that further complicates the plot. 
Plautus handles his miser with such dramatic 
deftness that the type caricature is almost for- 
gotten in the naturalness of the miser’s absurd 
behavior. For instance, he accuses the rooster 
of stealing his pot of gold because it happens to 
be scratching at the hearth where the money 
was hidden. 


Accession of Terence 


Even in the Roman adaptations of Greek 
comedy, there is present the sense of balance 
of mind and spirit. Though the entire drama 
is not extant, the reader is given every indica- 
tion that Euclio does reform. Realizing at 
length that the worry, the anxiety, and con- 
stant suspicion concomitant with the possession 
of wealth is hardly enjoyable in one’s old age, 
Euclio apparently gives his restored pot of gold 
to his daughter as her dowry. Thus he, unlike 
Harpagon, evidences a growth in character, for 
the Menandrian humanity is not lost by the 
Roman Plautus—a comedian pure and simple, 
the master of comic invention and laughter. 
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Plautus had pleased his public well. After his 
death, however, it was not for the populace but 
for a select audience of cultivated Romans that 
comedy was written. Terence with his elegant 
and polished style catered to their taste, writing 
comedies that were more literary than dramatic, 
and less vigorous, rowdy, and farcical than 
those of Piautus. He is often referred to as a 
half-Menander, so closely did he imitate him. 
Urbanity and courtesy prevailed over charac- 
ters who were more natural and less exagger- 
ated. Terence satirizes with a quiet humor the 
follies and corrupt customs of his day. Accord- 
ing to Meredith, this evidences the Roman play- 
wright’s preference for high comedy—his evok- 
ing of thoughtful laughter,** that is likewise an 
indication of true comedy. 

The Adelphoe is considered a perfect master- 
piece of high comedy. The theme is contempo- 
rary: conflicting educational theories and the 
understanding of young lovers. The dual plot 
development is well sustained as the love affair 
of the two young people and the actions of 
their respective fathers, Demea and Micio, are 
unfolded. Micio, the genial and indulgent 
father of Aeschinus, is well thought of by all 
and loved by his adopted son, whereas the same 
cannot be said of Demea, the strict and harsh 
authoritarian, and his son Ctesipho. Demea is, 
of course, outraged by Aeschinus’ abduction of 
the music girl, and he upbraids Micio for his 
lack of strict discipline in bringing up his son. 
He is even more outraged when he discovers 
Ctesipho’s escape. Micio tries to reason calmly 
with the irate Demea, pointing out to him that 
both sons have basically good characters and 
all is not lost. After his discussion with his 
brother, Demea realizes his way of life has been 
too severe. He decides not to be disliked to the 
end of his days, but instead to gain the love and 
esteem of his sons and friends alike. 

He goes forth a changed personality and 
cheerfully greets the slave Syrus whom he later 
frees. Then he beats Micio at his own game and 
provides the play with a strong sense of fun. 
After many complications the two sons are 
reunited with their sweethearts.** Terence 
chooses Demea to propose his compromise for 
the conflict of the comedy: apply the rod and 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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Steel from Ancient Sparta 

Historians of ancient Sparta have long be- 
lieved that the only steel possessed by the fa- 
mous city-state was in the fiber of her warrior 
sons. Now, however, a story appearing in 
Newsweek (February 27, 1961, p. 90) relates 
that in the preceding week “a lively and un- 
trammeled New York University physicist 
named Lyle Borst” reported that “the Spartans 
were the first Greeks to learn how to turn iron 
into steel swords,” and that certain “ancient 
sugar-cube-size metal chips,” long identified ‘“‘as 
iron money,” upon chemical analysis “actually 
were high quality laminated steel, made over a 
charcoal stove.” 

Obviously, the potential values of Mr. Borst’s 
findings and interpretations are definitely nota- 
ble. The Newsweek account—and this does not 
necessarily involve any reflection upon Mr. 
Borst’s report—suggests in customary journal- 
istic fashion that the discovery is electrifying 
and revolutionary, that it almost entirely up- 
sets long maintained historical views, that the 
evaluation of Sparta and its achievement will 
now have to be largely rewritten. 

Archaeologists and philologians, however, 
will probably take a calmer view. They will 
await further findings. They will dispassion- 
ately weigh and evaluate, sift and assemble, 
compare and collate. They will be quizzical, 
perhaps, over the statement that the Spartans, 
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with their swords of steel, “literally hacked to 
pieces the bronze weapons of the other Hel- 
lenes,” wondering why the Iron Age should 
have dawned in the Peloponnesus so much 
earlier than it did elsewhere and so have left 
the rest of Greece still struggling with the im- 
plements of the Age of Bronze. The ultimate 
results of Mr. Borst’s findings will seasonably 
be fitted into the great story of ancient Greece. 

Two very important thoughts are suggested 
by the Newsweek account. The first of these is 
the striking fact that, as modern man advances 
in knowledge and skill looking ahead, he is 
simulaneously advancing in knowledge and 
interpretation of the ancient world. Quite apart 
from momentous findings on the ways and 
works of early man outside the classical peoples, 
we have only to recall Heinrich Schliemann, Sir 
Arthur Evans, and (more recently) Michael 
Ventris to realize how vastly we have grown, 
almost in our own days, in a knowledge of the 
past. The historicity of Troy and the Trojan 
War, the actuality and influence of the Minoan 
culture, the decipherability of early Minoan 
writings—all these are part of the impressively 
enlarged outlook upon ancient times now at 
hand for students of the Greek peoples. 

The second thought, of course, is the surpris- 
ing fact that things classical are now so defi- 
nitely “newsworthy.” Newsweek’s “Spartan 
Steel” is nothing unique. It is part of a trend. 
Modern journalism seems, very happily, to have 
an insatiable thirst for new light on the ancient 
world, whether that be from archaeological dis- 
covery, from the recovery of hitherto lost writ- 
ings (one recalls the remarkable attention to 
Menander’s Dyskolos), or from newer interpre- 
tations of materials already known. Since class- 
ical archaeologists and philologians have long 
been conspicuously active in the type of work 
resulting in such discoveries, it is not surprising 
that “classical finds” are frequent, newswise. 

To those of us deeply convinced that tlie 
classics have long had, and still have, unlimited 
values for the modern world and its society, this 
state of affairs is truly beneficial. Mr. Borst’s 
“Spartan steel” becomes one more tool for cut- 
ting our way to the high place where the classi- 
cal discipline should stand. 

—W. C. K. 
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Carmen Saeculare (Englished) 


O Phoebus and Diana, 
powerful queen of the woods, 
gleaming splendor of the heaven above, 
O deities ever revered and to be revered, 
grant the favors we beg of you during this sacred 


season, 
a time when the poetry of the Sibyl has decreed 
chosen virgins 
and virtuous young men 
to chant a song 
to the gods who rejoice over the Seven Hills of Rome. 
* 


O gracious Sun, 
the very one 
who ushers in the day in your gleaming chariot 
and then in turn hides it again, 
who is born different and yet 
remains the same, 
may you view nothing greater than the city of Rome! 4 


O Ilithyia, 
you who by nature are so gentle 
in bringing forth the fully-developed fruit of the womb, 
protect our women, 
whether you wish to be invoked 
as Lucina 
or Genitalis. 


O goddess, 
nourish our progen 
and bless the rite of the Fathers 
concerning the marriage-law 
and the wedlock of their daughters, 
who, we pray, 
will be prolific in bearing new offspring, 
* * * * 
so that the unwavering cycle 
of ten times eleven years 
may bring back once again 
such music 
and games 
crowded into 
three glorious days 
and as many pleasant nights. 
* * * * 
And you, O Fates, so honest in prophesying 
what must finally befall 
and that which the steadfast outcome of events will prove, 
join the future moments of happiness 
to those already past. 


May 


* * * * * * 


Mother Earth, 
so plenteous in crops and cattle, 
bestow upon Ceres a crown of grain; 
and may Jove’s healthful rains 
and breezes 


nurture the harvest. 
* * * * * * Pd 
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And you, O Apollo, 
gentle and placid as you are, 

lay aside your bow and 

listen to your supplicating sons; 

And you, goddess of the Moon, 
crescent queen of the stars, 
give ear to your maiden-daughters. 
* * * * * * * 


If Rome be the result of your toils and 
if Trojan troops gained Etruscan shores, 
the remnant commanded to change their houses and city 
during that favorable journey, 
* * * * * * * 


they for whom virtuous Aeneas, 
surviving his fatherland, 
unharmed, 
paved a way to freedom 
through blazing Troy, 
who would give them more 
than they left behind, 
* * * * * * * 
O you mighty gods, 
grant virtuous ways 
to our teachable youth, 
bestow peace 
to benign old age; 
and to the race of Romulus 
give riches and offspring and every honor. 
* * * * * * * 


And that which the glorious progeny of Anchises and Venus 
entreats of you, 
sacrificing white bulls, 
may he obtain, 
superior 
to those warring against him 
and gentle 
to the fallen enemy. 
* * * * * * * 
Already the Mede 
fears 
Alban axes and bands powerful on land and sea; 
2 Already the Scythians and Indians, 
recently so haughty, 
are begging 
terms from us; 
2k * * * * * * 


Already Faith, and Peace, and Honor, and ancient Modesty, and neglected Virtue 
| dare to come back; 
and blessed Plenty 
appears with her full horn. 


May 


Phoebus the prophet, 

adorned with his gleaming bow, 

revered by the nine Muses, 

who refreshes the body’s tired limbs with his healing art, 


* * * * * * * 
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if he looks favorably upon the Palatine altars, 


prolong the name of Rome 
and propitious Latium 


And may 
Diana, 


to lustres ever new 
and ages ever better. 


who is mistress over Aventine and Algidus, 


pay attention 


to the supplications of the fifteen men, 


and may she incline her favorable ears 
to the prayers of her children. 
* 


* * * 


That Jove and all the gods are so minded 


we 
entertain the good and certain hope, 
we the chorus, 


trained to sing the praises of Phoebus and Diana. 


Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri 


James E. Kraeger, S.J. 


Ancient Comic Triumphs 
(Concluded from page 71) 


spoil the child. The ancient hearer smiled with 
Terence as the playwright tolerantly and sym- 
pathetically portrayed the foliies and mistakes 
of people rated as basically decent. The comic 
spirit is laid upon incidents revealed through 
character. His clever, logical plots are con- 
structed for an alert audience. Terence elimi- 
nated comic irony and introduced in its place 
surprise and suspense. 

Thus with his elegant style, quiet humor, and 
artful plotting of more traditional themes, 
“Terence became the teacher of subsequent gen- 
erations of European comedians.” 

Briefly, then, I have tried to illustrate that 
these classical comedies qualify as triumphs of 
true comedy, and that each evidences in some 
way a conversion to truth on the part of the 
comic protagonist with the correction and death 
of his folly. 

Elisa Centa 
Marygrove College, 
Detroit, Michigan 
NOTES 


1 William Clark, Chief Patterns in World Drama 
(Cambridge 1946) vii. 2 Willard Smith, The Nature 
of Comedy (Boston 1930) 16. 38 Judah Bierman et al., 
The Dramatic Experience (Englewood 1958) 212-216. 
4 Ibid. 216. 5 Ibid. 215. 6 Northrop Frye, “The Struc- 
ture of Comedy,” Eight Great Comedies (New York 
1935) 466-467. 7 Smith, op. cit. (supra, n. 2) 93. 8 


Edith Hamilton, The Greek Way (New York 1930) 102. 
9 George Meredith, Essay on Comedy (London 1919) 52. 
10 Moliére, L’Avare, trans. Arsene Croteau (New York 
1952) 17. 11 Menander, Dyskolos, trans. Gilbert 
Highet, Horizon 6 (July 1959) 80-88. 12 Gilbert Nor- 
wood, Greek Comedy (Boston 1932) 315-316. 13 Nor- 
wood, The Art of Plautus and Terence (New York 
ar By 14 Ibid. 173-174. 15 Clark, op. cit. (supra, 
n. 
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Woodrow Wilson Fellows for 1961 - 1962 


_ The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Founda- 
tion has named 1,333 students from 381 colleges and 
universities throughout the United States and Canada 
as Woodrow Wilson Fellows for 1961-1962, the largest 
number ever elected by the Foundation in its fifteen- 
year search for prospective college teachers. 

In announcing the 1961-1962 winners, Sir Hugh 
Taylor, president of the foundation, estimated the total 
value of this year’s awards at $3,000,000. 

The fellowships cover the first year of graduate study 
and are meant to encourage the newly elected fellows to 
consider college teaching as a possible career. Nomina- 
tions for these highly-competitive awards are made by 
the students’ instructors. Screening of candidates also 
is done by fifteen regional committees drawn from the 
academic profession. 

Winners were chosen from 10,453 nominees, repre- 
senting a twenty-one per cent increase over last year 
and a five-fold increase since the program was expanded 
in 1957 by a $24,500,000 grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

“The unprecedented increase in the number of nomi- 
nees,” Sir Hugh said, “has enabled us, after the keenest 
of competitions, to recruit young people who possess the 
highest qualities of intellect and character, and par- 
ticularly those who had never thought of a professorial 
career, or at least were undecided about it.” 

More than twenty-three fields of study, nearly all in 
the humanities and social sciences, are represented by 
this year’s winners. Those in mathematics and natural 
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sciences represent 15.9 per cent of the total. The win- 
ners, of whom 28.2 per cent are women, will be enrolled 
in ninety different graduate schools in this county and 
Canada. 

The Foundation accorded honorable mention to 1,614 
others. A list of their names, fields of study, and their 
undergraduate colleges has been sent to the deans of 
all graduate schools in the United States and Canada 
and to the foundation’s faculty representatives on 1,126 
campuses. On the basis of past experience, the Foun- 
dation anticipates that most of those winning honorable 
mention will receive alternate awards either directly 
from universities or from other organizations. 

Hans Rosenhaupt, national director of the founda- 
tion, noted the following points about this year’s com- 
petition: 

(1) Larger numbers are turning to college teaching 
as a “prestige” career, despite opportunities to earn 
more in other fields. 

(2) More students of outstanding ability are being 
recruited from hundreds of colleges, indicating the high 
quality of education in many lesser known schools. 

(3) Candidates are choosing their graduate schools 
on the basis of their own needs rather than the general 
prestige of the institution. In consequence, their choices 
of graduate schools represent a larger list than ever 
before. 

In addition to the awards for first-year graduate 
study, the Foundation annually makes subvention pay- 
ments totalling nearly $2,000,000 to the various gradu- 
ate schools where Woodrow Wilson Fellows enroll. 
Three-fourths of the funds must be used for second- 
year awards to graduate students, regardless of whether 
they are Wilson Fellows. The remainder may be used 
at the discretion of the graduate schools to improve 
library facilities, raise faculty salaries, provide counsel- 
—— or otherwise to improve their program of 
study. 

mae the Fellowship program began, the Foundation 
has elected a total of 5,608 Woodrow Wilson Fellows, 
including those announced today. 


National Director, WWNFF, 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Hans Rosenhaupt 


Odysseus’ Truthful Untruths 


When Odysseus tells lies, as he considers himself 
frequently compelled to do in the interest of self- 
preservation, an element of truth is likely to persist. 
Thus in falsifying an autobiography he may say, “I am 
a Cretan.” Inasmuch as Cretans in antiquity were 
notorious for their real or alleged mendacity, is not 
Odysseus’ inclusion of himself in their number a sort of 
coded announcement that the account now being nar- 
rated consists of fabrications? Similarly, when in reply 
to questioning by Polyphemus he dons the strategic 
pseudonym Outis (Od. 9.364-367),1 is not the hero im- 
parting the truth of his situation? To save himself 
from disaster Odysseus feels forced again and again to 
deny the identity which makes his existence meaning- 
ful.2) Whether masquerading as a Cretan or, as in 
more than one instance, as a beggar in miserable rags, 
the central figure of Homer’s Odyssea has in effect be- 
come “Nobody.” 

Intentionally or no, Odysseus conveys the truth even 
in fending off Polyphemus’ inquiries concerning the 
mode of transport which has brought him to the land of 
the Cyclopes. “Poseidon the earthshaker wrecked my 
ship,” Odysseus relates (9.283). At the moment the 
ship is perfectly intact. By telling this blatant lie her 
captain has protected both vessel and crew from real 
harm at the Cyclops’ hands. Yet his lying words are 
prophetic: eventually Odysseus’ ship will indeed be 
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wrecked and Poseidon will be the wrecker. Note, more- 
over, that Poseidon’s action is undertaken in response 
to an appeal from none other than Polyphemus. The 
latter has finally learned the correct name of the man 
who blinded him. Escaped from the Cyclops’ cave and 
once again established aboard ship Odysseus hurls 
taunts at his erstwhile captor. Finally he throws off 
even the pretense which had proved so valuable under 
conditions of imprisonment. No longer content to be 
considered “Nobody,” he delivers a resounding declara- 
tion (9.502-505) : “Cyclops, if any mortal inquires con- 
corning your disgraceful loss of sight, say that he who 
blinded you utterly is city-sacking Odysseus, Laertes’ 
son, who has his home in Ithaca!” 

With intense pride and self-satisfaction Odysseus has 
reaffirmed his identity. He has also ensured his un- 
doing. Knowing now his attacker—had he known sooner, 
he could have taken proper precautions, for he had been 
forewarned in a prophecy (see 9.507-512) to beware 
blinding at the hands of a certain Odysseus—the Cy- 
clops now has a target toward which a request for 
divine retribution may be directed (9.528-535). Thus 
Odysseus seems to learn anew a bitter lesson of his 
existence. Lies, he thinks, even lies containing a con- 
cealed kernel of truth, provide the surest protection; 
truth unalloyed may be gratifying to the hero’s self- 
respect but is far too dangerous to be proclaimed in- 
discriminately. 

Donald Norman Levin 
Mount Holyoke College 


NOTES 


1 “Who is causing you trouble?” the Cyclopes ask 
later. “Nobody,” replies blinded and befuddled Poly- 
phemus, unwittingly cutting himself off from any hope 
of succor (9.401-402). 2 The theme of Odysseus’ strug- 
gle to reestablish his identity will be treated in extenso 
in a forthcoming book by G. E. Dimock, Jr. Mr. Dimock 
has already considered in this connection the signifi- 
cance of the hero’s given name (“The Name of Odys- 
seus,” The Hudson Review 9 [1956] 52-70). 


Theognis’ Epilogue 
Denn beschliesst er im Grabe den miiden Lauf 
Noch am Grabe pflanzt er—die Hoffnung auf. 

The beauty of Schiller’s words echoes the Christian 
doctrine of the afterlife. Death for a believer in Christ 
is nothing but a door to a better, happier life, for life 
does not end with the destruction of our mortal body, 
but continues in the immortality of our soul. For the 
pagan poet, however, who had no hope for an afterlife, 
the perpetuation of his name became obsessive and 
essential. Indeed, all the mighty monuments of antiq- 
uity are nothing more than a pathetic, futile attempt to 
defy death. 

Horace, one of the greatest of the Latin poets, echoes 
this common desire for perpetuation in his epilogue 
(Carm. 3.30). At the beginning of the first book of 
Carmina, he had tentatively asserted his future fame; 
“If you should rank me among the lyric poets, I shall 
strike my head against the sky” (Carm. 1.1.35-36). 
Now, at the end of the third book, the poet bursts into a 
magnificent hymn of self-praise, his epilogue. 

I have raised up a monument more lasting 
than bronze 

And loftier than the royal pile of the 
pyramids .... 

This ode is really Horace’s answer to the problem of 
death. “Not all of me shall die, but a great part of me 
will avoid Libitina.” Through his poetry, he will be 
famous as long as Rome exists. It is interesting to note 
that Horace compares his poetry to the pyramids, which 
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were the Egyptian kings’ attempt to escape death and 
to immortalize their names. The tone of the poem is 
one of great confidence. Horace, “. .. will always 
grow, will be ever fresh on the tongues of men to come.’ 
He is confident that his poetry has immortalized his 
name. 

Theognis of Megara, a Greek poet who flourished 
in the fifty-ninth Olympiad (ca. 545-541 B.c.) has also 
written an epilogue, remarkably like that of Horace, but 
also strikingly different. He was an impoverished 
aristocrat driven out of his native town by a democratic 
uprising. Most of his poetry is didactic, and directed, at 
times most bitterly, against the rising middle class. 
This excessive bitterness, in my opinion, makes much 
of his poetry poor. A notable exception, however, is his 
epilogue. 

I have given you wings to fly easily 

Over the boundless sea and all the lands. 

At every banquet you will be present 

Couched on the lips of many a guest 

And the young will sing your praise in good 
order, 

Sweetly and shrilly on the cleartoned pipes. 

And when you sink into the depths 

Of the dusky earth, to the mournful 

Home of Pluto, never, even though 

You are dead, will you lose your fame. 

But men will think of you, Cyrnus, 

As one of immortal name, ranging about 

The land of Greece, and its isles— 

Crossing the fishy, unharvestable sea, 

Not on horseback, but sped of the gifts 

Of the violet crowned Muses to all 

Who wish to receive you. And, 
they, 

You will be a song to men to come 

As long as earth and sun endure. 

Yet for me, you have no respect great or small, 

But deceive me with words as if I were a little 
child (237-254). 

Cyrnus is the young man, real or (as I am inclined 
to believe) imaginary, to whom Theognis addresses most 
of his poetry. What Theognis seems to be saying here 
is this: ““Cyrnus, I have made you immortal through my 
poetry. Wherever people will gather to feast, your 
name will be sung. Still, you don’t really appreciate 
my poetry but only say you do.” 

The convention of making a person or thing famous 
by celebrating it in a poem is found in Horace’s Fons 
Bandusiae (Carm. 3.13): “You also will become one of 
the famous fountains by my celebrating the oak cover- 
ing the hollow rock from which your chattering brooks 
descend.” 

There is, perhaps, a second, deeper level of meaning 
in Theognis’ epilogue. Since Theognis addresses most of 
his poetry to Cyrnus, we are tempted to interpret the 
figure of Cyrnus here as symbolic of his poetry. In 
this sense, it is not Cyrnus but his poetry to which the 
ee has given lasting fame. It is his poetry which will 

‘, . . a song to men to come/ As long as earth and 
sun endure,” and through the exaltation of this song, 
Theognis has himself achieved immortality. Even 
though he shall die, the poet will yet live on in the 
fame of his poetry. 

In the first part of his epilogue, therefore, Theognis, 
like Horace, claims lasting fame for his poetry and im- 
mortality for himself. The last two lines, however, 
cause an abrupt switch in the poem’s tone. In the midst 
of his confident hymn of self-canonization, the poet sud- 
dently loses all hope and despairs. Waking from his 
dream world, Theognis throws up his hands and angrily 
chides his poetry for deceiving him. What is the nature 
of this deception? Lines 9-19 give the answer: “. . 
never, even though you are dead, will you lose your 


living as 
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fame.” This then is the conclusion of the epilogue. In 
an astonishing reversal of his former confidence, the 
poet ends on a sudden note of despair. His poetry, he 
fears, shall not really last forever and he, Theognis, 
will not, perhaps, live in his work. When he dies, his 
reputation, like his body, will sink into the grave. 

Theognis, like Horace and all the ancients, was 
seeking for some kind of immortality. But unlike 
Horace’s, Theognis’ epilogue ultimately reflects the 
poet’s despair of eternal life. 

Leonard R. Riforgiato, S.J. 

Bellarmine College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 


Questionings of “Thoreau” Review 


Professor John E. Rexine in his review of my 
Thoreau ( in CB 87 [January 1961] 45-46) admits 
four rather serious misstatements of fact: 

. translation from Aeschylus’ 
should rather read 
Septem... .” 

“Thoreau’s evaluation of the quality of his transla- 
tion has been preserved in the Huntington Library 
(HM_ 13193) ...” should rather read ‘“Thoreau’s 
translation has been preserved in the Huntington 
Library (HM 13198)... .’ 

“, . . introduction, notes, and the photographs of the 
original MS itself” should rather read “. . . introduc- 
sel. and three photographs of the original MS 
itse 


Septem...” 
“,.. translation of Aeschylus’ 


. because of apparently distinctive textua! read- 
ings . ...’ should rather read “. . . in spite of appar- 
ently distinctive textual readings. . . .” 

Leo Max Kaiser 
Loyola University (Chicago) 


Dicta Decem Clarorum Americanorum 


(1) Negare non possum. In me converte poenam, 
pater. Ego hanc cerasum descidi (George Washington). 

(2) Paenitet me quod unam solamque vitam habeo 
pro patria mea sacrificandam (Nathan Hale). 

(8) Ego non crucifigam patriam meam cruce aurea 
(William Jennings Bryan). 

(4) Tantum illa scio quae in actis diurnis perlegam 
(Will Rogers). 

(5) Nolo in ambitione me versari (Calvin Coolidge). 

(6) Nihil nobis est timendum nisi timere ipsum. 
wr Delano Roosevelt). 

(7) Cum istis iudicibus musicis Acheronta movebo 
(Harry S. Truman). 

(8) Veterani milites numquam moriuntur; evanescunt 
solum (Douglas MacArthur). 

(9) Ego hoe promissum matribus dabo: “Ibo ad 
Koream” (Dwight D. Eisenhower). 

(10) Paeter timorem numquam deliberemus, de- 
liberare autem numquam timeamus (John F. Kennedy). 


D. Herbert Abel 
Loyola University (Chicago) 


Book Reviews 


Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renais- 
sance in Italy: edited, with an Introduction, by Irene 
Gordon. The New American Library (A Mentor Book 
MT321), 1960. $0.75. 

Burckhardt’s The Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy has been much criticized by scholars in recent 
decades. It has been said that it gives too pat a picture 
of the Renaissance as a complete break with the Middle 
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Ages and as the birth of a completely new individualism 
born of a fresh contact with the ancient classics, espe- 
cially the Greek classics. The continuity between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance has been so much 
emphasized by recent scholars that E. M. Tillyard has 
recently written a book entitled The English Renais- 
sance: Fact or Fiction?, in which he comes to the con- 
clusion that it is just as false to underestimate the in- 
fluence of the classics on Renaissance civilization as it 
is to make them the all-defining influence. In any event, 


Burckhardt, read closely, and in the context of all his’ 


works, does not himself really leave that impression of 
the Renaissance. 

The broad background of the evolution of The Civili- 
zation of the Renaissance in Italy is provided by Irene 
Gordon in her introduction to this new edition of the 
work. She points out that Burckhardt came to his con- 
clusions about the Renaissance from the perspective of 
years of study and teaching of mediaeval history and 
art, and that he did sense a vast difference in spirit 
between the mediaeval culture of the North and that 
of fourteenth- to sixteeenth-century Italy. It was his 
purpose to capture not what carried over from the 
Middle Ages, but what was new in this civilization of 
the age of Raphael. If this method of rendering a por- 
trait rather than a complete life history of a civilization 
seems to be a falsification, it is a falsification by incom- 
pleteness rather than by positive error. When all is said 
and done, the Burckhardt portrait does give a fairly 
accurate rendering of some aspects of the Italian 
Renaissance. To get a complete and more balanced 
picture of the period one must supplement it with more 
recent scholarship, but it is still valuable for the picture 
it gives of the exaggerated individualism that was a 
large part of the Italian Renaissance man in the world 
of politics, religion, and art. 

Any teacher of Renaissance history, literature, or 
art will be grateful for the availability of this inexpen- 
sive edition of the work and for Irene Gordon’s sane 


introduction to it. 
Maurice B. McNamee, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


W. K. C. Guthrie, In the Beginnings: Some Greek 
Views on the Origins of Life and Early State of Man. 
Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1957. Pp. 
151. $4.50. 

Man has always been fascinated by his origins and 
the origins of life. How did man arise? How did the 
world come into existence? Was it created? These ques- 
tions are ones that continue to arouse the interest of 
modern man as they did that of ancient man. In his “In 
the Beginning,” Professor W. K. C. Guthrie of Cam- 
bridge University has striven to show, as accurately as 
the ancient sources permit and modern scholarship can 
reconstruct, the principal views on the origins of life 
= ong early state of man that were held by the ancient 

reeks. 

This book resulted directly from six lectures that 
were delivered at Cornell University in April of 1957 
as the “Messenger Lectures on the Evolution of Civili- 
zation,” and this was the first time in thirty-five years 
that these lectures were allotted to the classical depart- 
ment, with the stipulation that they be addressed to a 
general audience. Needless to say, Mr. Guthrie has 
rendered the general reader as well as the classicist and 
certainly the anthropologist a service by collecting all 
this useful information within the covers of a conveni- 
ent and readable book. Thirty-four pages of detailed 
notes ag the end make it entirely usable by specialists 
as well. 

The first lecture was entitled “Mother Earth (I), 
The Myths” and surveyed the myths surrounding the 
figure of Mother Earth, whereas the second lecture, 
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“Mother Earth (II), The Scientific Approach,” showed 
how this same idea was worked out in alternative scien- 
tific form. For example, the similarity and parallelism 
of the Pandora myth is demonstrated; Hephaestus molds 
a woman from earth and water; Anaximander believes 
that life springs from earth and water when subjected 
to heat. The third lecture, entitled “Body and Soul: 
the Kinship of Nature,” involves a discussion of Greek 
ideas about the nature of life with the emphasis falling 
on the kinship of nature, which can be seen in mythical 
as well as scientific form. A discussion of Pythagore- 
anism is necessarily included. The fourth lecture, 
“Cycles of Existence: The Golden Age,” is an extremely 
good —- of this subject. Mr. Guthrie is careful to 
point out that the cyclic theory or history of life is by 
no means opposed to the idea of progress, as some 
mistakenly suppose. Naturally enough, the fifth lecture 
discusses “The Idea of Progress” among the Greeks, 
showing it particularly in Xenophanes, Aeschylus, and 
Plato (with an extended discussion of the Protagoras). 
In the sixth and final lecture, ‘““What Is Man? The 
Philosophical Implications,’ Mr. Guthrie tries to tie 
everything together by showing that there were funda- 
mentally two different Greek views of man and nature. 
The one view, seen in the Ionians (and culminating in 
the atomic philosophy of Democritus and Leucippus), 
held that nature is the result of blind chance. The 
other, maintained by Socrates and Plato, argued that 
nature is the work of a supreme and transcendent Being 
(see the Timaeus). This is a clash of fundamental 
philosophies. 

This book is a useful compendium of the Greek 
views on the origins of life and man and a valuable 
guide for anyone desiring to explore this subject. 
Colgate University John E. Rexine 


Norman Williams, Report on the Teaching of 
Esperanto from 1948 to 1960. The Author: Denton, 
Lancashire, England, 1960; mimeographed. Pp. 10. 
1s 3d or 2 International Reply Coupons. 

Mr. Williams, for twenty years headmaster of the 
large (enrollment over 1000) secondary modern school 
in which this study was made, states in his foreword: 
“It is not pretended that this report of the various 
investigations into the teaching of Esperanto at one 
school is a scientific treatise, and it would be wiser 
to accept its conclusion as impressions or personal con- 
victions. . . . Nevertheless, the information does indi- 
cate that there is here a field for fruitful research.” 

The report presents tabulations of examination 
grades made by Esperanto pupils and non-Esperanto 
pupils in the “A” and “B” streams (tracks) in English 
and in French. Perhaps the two most interesting con- 
clusions at which the author arrives are the following: 
(1) “Learning a foreign language improves a child’s 
attainment in English even when the time devoted to 
the teaching of the foreign language is deducted from 
the time previously devoted to the teaching of English. 
This improvement is slightly greater for Esperanto than 
it is for French.” (2) “Greater progress is made in 
learning French when the scholar is first taught Espe- 
ranto. Children who learn Esperanto for one year and 
then French for three, reach a higher standard in 
French than those who learn French alone for four 
years. In addition they have the advantage of knowing 
some Esperanto as well.” George Falgier 
Saint Louis Public Schools 


To pass from Juvenal to the other distinguished con- 
temporary of Tacitus, the younger Pliny, is like ex- 
changing the steaming atmosphere and gorgeous colours 
of a hothouse for the commonplace trimness of a 
suburban garden.—J. W. Mackail, Latin Literature. 
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LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
Summer School, 1961 


Sessions: June 26 to August 1 


Graduate Courses: 


GREEK THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT 
Lothar L. Nurnberger, S.J. 
CICERO’s POLITICAL THOUGHT 

(for advanced undergraduates also) 

Laurence E. Henderson, S.J. 


CAESAR 
D. Herbert Abel 
RoMAN COMEDY 
Leo M. Kaiser 
SEMINAR IN ROMAN ORATORY 
D. Herbert Abel 


For further information write: 
Secretary, Department of Classics, 
Loyola University 


6525 North Sheridan Road 
Chicago 26, Illinois 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
Washington 7, D.C. 


June 15—September 2 


Institute of Languages 
and Linguistics 


SPECIAL 
LATIN PROGRAM 


June 15—July 25 


STRUCTURE AND TEACHING 
OF LATIN 


DEMONSTRATION CLASS IN 
THE ORAL APPROACH 


For information write: 


Director of Summer School 


Materials Available through the Office of 


The Classical Bulletin 


Richard E. Arnold, S.J., Editor 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 
Containing an Inrropuction by the Editor, with 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. Alexander, 
Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. Mierow, Clyde 
Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A. Sullivan, SJ. 
e 


Each, $2.50 

Thomas P. Byrne, S.J. 
FACETE DICTUM: A LATIN READER WITH A 

DASH OF HUMOR 
Light-hearted reading for those with a year and 
a half or more of systematic training in Latin. 
e Each, $1.00 

General Index 


TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN (1924-1949) Each, 50c 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E. Arnold, S.J. 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 
Chosen from nine periodicals from the beginning 
of each until August 1, 1941. Each, $1.50 
Leo M. Kaiser 
T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 
Intended for rapid reading in lower classes. 
e Each, $1.25 
William C. Korfmacher 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 
Critical and annotated edition of an eleventh- 
century proverb coilection. Each, $2.00 


e 
O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 
AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 
SOME AIDS TO LATIN 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 


° 
Lillian B. Lawler, Dorothy M. Robathan, and 
William C. Korfmacher, Editors 
STUDES IN HONOR OF ULLMAN 
A Festschrift in honor of Ullman’s seventy-fifth 
birthday (1957). Each, $4.00 
(To Members of ACL, AIA, APA, CAAS, CAMWS, 
CANE, CAPS, on request, $3.40) 
Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
e 
Sense-Line Texts .. . 
Cicero. IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 
Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber ) 
Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
(Giunta) 
Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) 
Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 20c 
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THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN 


221 North Grand Boulevard 
Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
All items are sent plus postage 
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